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With the sharecropper and the Southern tenant farmer it's not sixteen 
tons and it's not coal, but half a ton is a lot of cotton and the 
result is often the same -- "another day older and deeper in debt." 
Owing one's "soul" is an old story to the plantation worker. 


|This year as Negroes began to assert their political and human rights, the debts 
|to the "company store," the landlord, the loan shark were being called. For 
many there may no longer be hope of clearing themselves on next year's crop. 


DILEMMA OF THE SOUTH 


|Behind the headlines of racial tension -- of desire for equal rights on the 
jone hand, and the rise of white supremacy movements on the other -- is a 
istory of bitter poverty and little opportunity. The "Southern way of life" 
may mean gracious hospitality and leisurely living to some, but to a great 
number it means "Yessuh, boss," and hopeless poverty. 


Nearly 600,000 families moved off the nation's farms between 1950 and 1954, 
jaccording to U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. Most of these were in 

tthe South and many had yearly incomes of less then $1,000 on which to feed, 
|cLothe and care for a family. Government programs designed to help the farmer | 
me not talking about the sharecropper, the tenant farmer, the migrant farm 
worker. Here is a picture of the decline: 


Percentage of Tenant Farmers in 5 Southern States in 1930 and 1950 
1930 1950 
Alabama 64.7% 41.4% 
Georgia 68.2% 42.8% 
Louisiana 66.6% 39.6% 
Mississippi 72.2% 51.6% 
South Carolina 65.1% 45.5% 


Many of the sharecroppers have been Negroes, Second-class citizenship status 
jadded to economic insecurity have caused many to leave. Here are the figures: 


Percentage of Negroes in 5 Southern States in 1940 and 1950 
1940 1950 
Mississippi 49.2% 45.3% 
South Carolina 42.9% 38.8% 
Louisiana 35.9% 52.9% 
Alabama 54.7% 52.0% 
Georgia 54.7% 50.9% 


t should come as no surprise to learn that these same states are among the 
oorest of the nation. The following table tells the story: 


Per Capita Income Per Year in 1950 in 5 Southern States 
Mississippi $771. 


Alabama 950, 
South Carolina 1003. 
Georgia 1103. 
Louisiana 1135. 


And here is the picture in terms of education: 


Percentage of Population and Years of Schooling in 5 Southern States 
Less than 5 yrs. Less than 8 yrs. Less than 12 yrs. 

Mississippi 26% 47% 

Alabama 22% 48% 

South Carolina 274% 53% 

Georgia 24% 51% 

Louisiana 29% 55% 
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This is the South's dilemma -- numbers of people, economically and educationally 
poor, who want to partake of the abundance America is producing. The awakenin 
of many to demand their rights as Americans challenges the whole economic and | 
social structure of the South. Herein lies the basic reason for the development, 
within the past year, of Citizens Councils of “white males dedicated to preser+ 
vation of segregation" in Southern states. 


GROWTH OF WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS 


Starting in Sunflower County, Mississippi, where Senator Eastland has his large 
cotton plantation, the Citizens Councils now claim 300 local units with over 
80,000 members in Mississippi alone. It is reliably estimated that there are 
over 500 lecal units throughout the South with a total membership of over 
250,000 in 15 states. Many of these local units have joined to form the Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government under the leadership of John U. Barr, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, long a leader in Dixiecrat and anti-labor circles. 


With an avowed purpose of preventing the implementation of the Supreme Court 
decisions outlawing segregation in the schools, the Councils are also working 
to maintain segregation in every area of life in the South. Of immediate con- 
cern is the economic pressure exerted by members of these councils against 
Negroes who are pressing for the rights guaranteed them by the Constitution 
of the United States. In just one county in the state of South Carolina, 50 
families have been evicted from their sharecropper homes, One family, unable 
to meet the sudden calling of an $800 loan, lost its home and 30 acres of land 
In this state and in Mississippi, homes are being threatened with foreclosure; 
men are losing their jobs; storekeepers are being forced out of their places of 
business; and sharecroppers and small farmers are being denied their usual cro 
loans to enable them to start spring planting This may be happening in other 
states as well. Many have already been forced to head north, leaving home and 
friends behind, in hopes of a new opportunity to earn a living. Many more will 
be forced to leave unless help comes. NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, as well as 
other organizations, is attempting to meet some of these needs. 
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In some cases, white persons who have stood up for the rights of Negroes have | 
faced the same economic pressure. In Mississippi, a rural doctor and a co- | 
operative-farm manager, both whites, have been told to leave the state, and 
economic pressures are used against them. A nearby minister who spoke for 
justice on their behalf, was forced to resign his pastorate. 

FARM WORKERS AND TENANT FARMERS HELP THEMSELVES 
Despite the magnitude of the setback spearheaded by these "Citizens Councils", 
progress has been made in the field of labor organization and self-help. 
Pitifully small as these efforts may sound, they are the hopeful signs and 
the foundations upon which the future must be built. 


Cotton Valley, Alabam 


The tenant farmers' lot in this area near Tuskegee was typical. As described 
in a report to NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, 


"...rent was paid in bales of cotton. Twenty per cent of the families 
owned no livestock, and more than half of the renters did not own a 
cow or a hog. Eighty-seven per cent of the families owned some poultry | 
with an average of approximately thirteen birds, Forty-five per cent 
of the farmers owned no farm equipment...Many farmers were reluctant 
to disclose the unfavorable condition of their financial status. The 
vicious cycle of being "furnished" through the year by the landlord, | 
paying high interest rates on loans, and ending the season by just | 
breaking even, or in the hole, has sapped much of the life out of 
many good farmers." | 
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Several years ago, a Farmers Club was formed. They pooled the meagre savings | 
of a few, formed a credit union, began to purchase fertilizer and seed co- 

eperatively. They expanded their kitchen gardens and used the school facili- 
ties for joint canning bees to escape the winter diet of fatback and cornmeal, 
They began to save for a tractor. NSF and others contributed; now, they have 
the tractor which, with a trained operator, does in hours the backbreaking work 
that a man with his entire family took days tv accomplish, 


Crowley, Louisiana 


50,000 workers are employed in rice production and processing in Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas. Virtually all of them are unorganized, Their working 
conditions are arduous, their work seasonal, their wages low. 


In Crowley, Louisiana, 700 of the mill workers formed a union. Because they | 
were in the processing end of agricultural labor, they were entitled to federal 
labor law protection, They won National Labor Relations Board recognition, 
secured collective bargaining rights, negotiated contracts in four plants, and 
won a substantial wage increase, The dignity and security of their own or- | 
ganization is not available to them under federal law when they are working 
in the rice fields instead of the mills.« 


Reserve uisiana 


This center of mainland cane sugar production and the headquarters of the 
plantation workers strike of 1953, again was the scene of a bitter struggle 
for union recognition and a modicum of benefits for the workers -- this time 
at the mill level. The cane processing plants are owned by the same families 
which control the plantations, Their social backwardness is epitomized by 
the statement of a plantation owner to a union man; "What's the matter, don''t 
you think we've been good masters?" 


850 went on strike at the Godchaux plant under the leadership of a local of 
the Packinghouse Workers, A wage increase was given to the non-strikers and 
after eight months the strike was broken, Only 250 of the union members were 
returned to work, 


At nearby Gramercy, the Colonial Sugar Company reached a settlement with its 
500 unionized workers and gave a 10¢ an hour wage increase, 


Organized Field Workers 


The newly merged AFL-CIO has given little indication that it intends to make 
a concerted effort to meet the organizational needs of farm workers, The 

National Agricultural Workers Union has continued its twenty year struggle to 
keep the spirit of united effort alive among field workers, The low dues its 
members can pay are insufficient to carry the vast burden of the organization- 
al effort necessary to make it nationally effective, NSF support has been an 
important supplement to its resources. 


Louisiana Court Injunction Overruled 


In December of 1955, the U.S. Supreme Court finally ordered set aside the 
Louisiana court's injunction forbidding sugar cane plantation workers to or- 
ganize and stop work during the harvest season, The state court's injunction 
issued in October, 1953, broke the strike of plantation workers which had beeh 
in force for 60 days, The Supreme Court's ruling came two years too late. 
Today, cane workers on the plantations get 41-1/2¢ an hour minimum wage, set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, The minimum wage for industrial workers is 
$1 an hour, set by Congress. 


MEXICAN FARM WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past year, the Justice Department's Immigration Service continued 
its vigilant control of the Mexican border begun in the latter half of 1954. 
The million or so "wetbacks" (illegals) who had been coming in annually dur- 
ing the past few years, dwindled to probably less than 200,000 in 1955, The 
Border Patrol apprehended a little over 100,000. 


The number of Mexican Nationals (braceros) imported legally under contract«x 
during the year was 367,481, a substantial increase over the number imported 


* The provisions of the Fair Labor Relations Act governing right to organize, 
minimum wages, etc., do not apply to agricultural workers, 


**The Mexican Nationals are imported under an International Agreement between 
U.S. and Mexican governments. The present agreement expires December 51, 
1956. U.S. Public Law 78 authorizing this program has been extended to 
June 30, 1959. 
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the preceding year. By this program, our government is subsidizing the entry 
of a growing army of Mexican workers for America's giant factory farms. The 
reason given is the scarcity of domestic labor; yet it is this pool of low-paid, 
readily-available labor which creates the "scarcity" by driving out the local 
|workers who can't support their families on the substandard wages offered. 


Widespread Violations of Mexican Contracts Reported 


A detailed field report prepared by Dr. Ernesto Galarza in the fall 

of 1955 concludes: "...there is widespread, continuous and multiple 
violation of the contractual, statutory and civil rights of Mexican 
contract workers while they are in the United States. The violations 
which were found most frequently were those relating to the guarantee 
that the Mexican National is to be assured a minimum wage sufficient 
to meet his normal living needs. Cases are reported of braceros re- 
ceiving net take-home wages of 85 cents or less for two week's work, 
after deductions." 


|Contract provisions guaranteeing minimum hours of work per week, proper hous- 
jing, food service, transportation, deductions, and working conditions were 
often flouted. During peak periods, large numbers are still found sleeping out 
in the brush, and in caves cut into the river banks. Because machinery to en- 
force the contracts is grossly inadequate, the Mexican worker with his language 
|difficulties and lack of knowledge of his rights, is liable to exploitation by 
the corporation farm which employs him in unfair competition both to the domes- 
tic farm worker and to the farmer who pays decent wages. 


ISLAND PUERTO RICANS WORKING ON THE MATNLAND 


Puerto Rican workers migrating to the U.S, mainland for seasonal employment in 
1955 numbered between 14,000 and 15,000, an increase of nearly 50% over the 
previous year. These came under written agreements similar to those negotiated 
in 1954, Perhaps another 6,000 or 7,000 workers came on their own. About 1500: 
Puerto Rican workers are now a permanent part of the Florida-Atlantic Seaboard 
migratory stream. Although there are more man-hours of work being done in the | 
fields, there is a slight decrease in the number of complaints being received 
by the field staff of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor which administers 
the program. Housing is still the worst problem. 


DOMESTIC MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that there are over one million 
domestic migrating agricultural workers, citizens who travel throughout the | 
country from one harvest to another. These workers, like the rest of farm 
labor, still have no minimums set by government as to wages; they receive no 
unemployment insurance; there is little concern in many areas about their hous- 
ing, health, or educational facilities open to their children. With migrant 
workers often receiving wages as low as 307, 40g, or 50¢ an hour (when they 
are able to find work), it is little wonder that heads of farm worker families 
are forced to send their wives and children to work in the fields at every op- 
portunity to add their mite of additional income. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


This inter-departmental federal committee works to coordinate the efforts coy ea 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Interior, and Health, Education and 
Welfare. Working with a small budget of its own, it hopes to strengthen gov- 
ernment programs on a national and state level to help migrant workers, An 
example of its work is the setting up of standards for safe transportation of 
workers by truck, and for housing. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND LABOR 
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coordinates the efforts of nearly 40 national organizations. It keeps an eye 0 
the activities of the big farm lobbies, and an ear on Capitol Hill. It gives help 
to member organizations in preparing statements for Congressional committees. | 
NSF gives financial as well as organizational support to the work of NCALL. 


Working out of an office in the nation's capitol, the National Council ane 


' 
MIGRANT CHILDREN | 


In its second year of operation, the East Coast (Florida and Virginia) pilot 
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project for the education of migrant children has produced very encouraging 
results. One of these is the institution of extension classes on the problems 
of migrant children at Florida State and A and M Universities, Another is 
getting the children into the classrooms and providing them with traveling 
report cards and records. The special supervisor travels on the same schedule 
with the migrant children, and helps them feel wanted in their new schools, 
NSF has a representative on the Migrant Research Project Board (of NCALL) 
which is the sponsoring agency for the project. 


Three other developments are of interest: The Pennsylvania Citizens Committee 
on Migrant Labor and other agencies sponsored a successful demonstration summer 
school for migrant children, Fresno County, California schools have completed 
a two-year project to strengthen their educational program for migrant childre 
The Migrant Children's Fund has been organized to concentrate on this problem. 
NSF gives it material support. 


LEGISLATION 


On the national level, no legislation was passed in 1955 of direct benefit to 
farm workers. In a statement presented by NSF before the Congressional Sub- 
committee on Low Income Families in November, 1955, the following recommenda- 
tions were made: 
Extension of applicable provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to agricultural workers. 
Extension of unemployment insurance benefits to agricultural workers. 
Elimination of remaining exemptions in old age and survivors' 
insurance for agricultural workers. 
Removal of the exemption applying to agricultural and food processing 
workers from the Labor Management Relations Act, and extension of 
the right to organize’ and bargain with employers. 
An amendment to Public Law 78 (governing the importation of foreign 
contract labor), stipulating that the Secretary of Labor hold public 
hearings to determine the need for the importation of foreign workers, 
the prevailing wages to be paid, and to provide that the same benefits 
offered to the foreign workers be offered to domestic workers prior 
to, the approval of importing foreign workers. 
5. Penalties for persons who knowingly employ or transport illegal 
aliens on farms or in industry. 


The first two of these are under consideration by the Congress, Another 
proposal introduced provides that surplus farm products be made available to 
the needy at reduced cost through a food stamp plan. 


On the state level, considerable legislative interest has been shown in 
agricultural workers but little substantive law has been passed, Washington 
adopted a law regulating farm labor contractors, A bill to extend wage and 
hour protection is pending in Pennsylvania and one to provide inspection of 
migratory camps in Delaware. Study commissions were established or con- 
tinued in Michigan, New York, Florida and Texas. Minnesota's governor has 
recommended such a commission. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 


In addition to the various activities of NSF referred to above, a major pro- 
ject has been the publication (in cooperation with the League for Industrial 
Democracy) of an illustrated, factual but popularly written pamphlet entitled, 
"Down on the Farm - The Plight of Agricultural Labor." It has received wide 
distribution and attention. Copies are available at 25¢ from NSF office. 
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The White Citizens Councils are but one facet of the South, The resurgence of 
pride and determination to achieve status as an individual is another, The 
efforts of many farm workers to gain freedom from poverty through their own 


cooperative and united effort is part of the second, To this effort, the 
Rational Sharecroppers Fund will lend its full support, 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. - 112 East 19th Street - New York 3, N.Y. 


